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will be represented as madness, or as a cloak for envy, disappointment, and malice; whilst the most flagitious crimes, the most extravagant vices and follies, if they are fashionable at Court, will be disguised and dressed-up in the habit of the most amiable virtues. This has formerly been the case in King Charles the Second's days; the playhouse was under a licence, what was the consequence ? The playhouse retailed nothing but the politics, the vices, and the follies of the Court; not to expose them, no, but to recommend them, though it must be granted their politics were often as bad as their vices, and much more pernicious than their other follies. It is true, the Court had at that time a greal deal of wit, it was then indeed full of men of true wit and great humour; but it was the more dangerous, for the courtiers did then, as thoroughpaced courtiers always will do, they sacrificed their honour by making their wit and their humour subservient to the Court only; and, what made it still more dangerous, no man could appear upon the stage against them. We know that Dry den, the poet-laureate of that reign, always represents the cavaliers as honest, brave, merry fellows, and fine gentlemen; indeed his fine gentleman, as he generally draws him, is an atheistical, lewd, abandoned fellow, which was at that time, it seems, the fashionable character at Court; on the other hand, he always represents the dissenters as hypocritical, dissembling rogues, or stupid senseless boobies. When the Court had a mind to fall out with the Dutch, he wrote his Amboyna,* in which he represents the Dutch as a pack of avari-
* This is not quite exact.  The Dutch war began in 1672.   The play was acted and pirated m 1673.   (Note by Dr, Maty.)